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Threepence 


ANARCHISTS DENY 


Complicity in shooting of British holidaymakers in Spain 


shooting of two holiday-makers 
“ on the Franco-Spantsh border might 
^ave been passed off as one of those 
unfortunate incidents that still occur 
and then but for the fact that it has 
ten used by the Spanish authorities as 
!l political weapon agatnsl the Spanish 
lugees in general—and the anarchists 
iparticular. With Franco's victory in 
many thousands sought refuge in 
where^they still live and work 
' Che liberation of their countrymen 
r the Fascist tyranny. 

According to a Reuter report the 
vernor of Gerona has said that the 
—in which Dr, Peck and his wife 
injured. Mrs. Peck fatall). by 
Ichine-gun fire—was a deliberate anar- 
^st attempt to embarrass the Spanish 
jvcrnmeni. The ' w'anted” men were a 
Ramon Vila and Juanito El 
a lame man. El Croix has been 
rsied by the French police who state 
he had an “airtight alibi". Accor- 
to a statement given to them, El 
loix, an anarchist, was in Perpignan 
hen two bandits machine-gunned the 
It near the Franco-Spanish frontier on 
T\ 25. 

Another lame Spaniard has been arres- 
d. and orders have been issued for the 
“St of about a dozen known anar- 
and ex-convicts with limps. 

^ll was also reported that Spanish 
rchist exiles in Toulouse told the 
french police that Ramon Vila com- 
hlicd four or five crimes “very suc- 
csmlly" for the anarchist group about 
VC years ago. The anarchists said that 
he had become so “trigger happy" that 
feared they could not control him 
and so ceased to use him. The French 
(lice have passed on the reports to the 
' Spanish authorities, who refer to the 
anarchist headquarters in Toulouse as 
“a school for murder”. 

Spanish police say that Spain will ask 
France for the extradition of Vila, but 
the French surcli Nalionale says there is 
no proof that he is in France. 

At the time of writing it has not been 
possible lo check on the authenticity of 
the statement alleged lo have been made 
to the police by the Spanish exiles in 
Toulouse. However, last Saturday a 


statement from the C.N.T. (National 
Confederation of Labour) in Spain was 
handed to the press by their London 
represenlative.s in which they declared 
that; 

‘This cold-blooded crime, has nothing 
to do with our organisation or any of 
our members. 

*'Our work is direcled against Franco 
and his regime, and the hold-up of 
peaceful holidaymakers is incompatible 
w'ith our principles and methods. 

“Ramon Capdevila. who was named 
as a suspect in order to incriminate 
Franco's political opponents, was a pro¬ 
minent member of the French Resis¬ 
tance during the war and an active mem¬ 
ber of the Spanish underground in the 
years that followed. 

“His activities were purely political. 
He severed all connections with political 
movements nearly five years ago, and 
since then we have no knowledge of his 


actions. 


“As the Spanish police have now ad¬ 
mitted that Capdevila is no longer sus¬ 
pected, there remains no link of any 
kind w'ith the anfi-Franco movement. 

'*Vet the campaign of persecution of 


anti-Franco refugee organisations in 
France continues. 

“In these circumstances it is fair to 
ask whether this senseless crime was not 
the w'ork of an agent-provocateur and ex¬ 
ploited to strike at Franco’s opponents 
abroad. 

“It is significant that the shooting fol¬ 
lowed closely on the arrest of several 
of our members engaged in the publica¬ 
tion of our underground Press. 

“In the course of these arrests a num¬ 
ber of our comrades were killed, a fact 
that was suddenly admitted in police 
statements to foreign journalists after 
the Peck crime. 

“The Spanish Liberation Movement 
would welcome and afford full facilities 
to an impartial investigation of the Tosas 
hold-up in the full confidence that it 
would uncover no link with the under¬ 
ground movement.” 

This statement was published in the 
Vai/y Worker, and in short news items 
in some of the national dailies. But the 
Manchester Guardian which published 
at length, the report of anarchist impli¬ 
cation in the shooting has not, as w'e go 
to press (Tuesday), even mentioned the 
C.N.T.‘s denial. 


Labour Party Peace 
Fellowship 


NEW Labour party peace movement 
has been formed with a broad base 
on which most Labour party supporters 
with pacifist sentiments will find room to 
stand. It is to be called the Labour 
Peace Fellowship and it is intended to 
replace the Labour Pacifist Fellowship 
which was founded in 1940. The pur¬ 
pose of the new organisation is to bring 
together for joint action both members 
of the Labour party who refuse indivi¬ 
dual participation in war In any fashion 
and those who are willing to co-operate 
in non-violent activities for the long-term 
promotion of peace, 

The president of the fellowship is to 
be the Rev. Philip Sorensen. M.P., and 
there will be two chairmen. Mr. Victor 
Yates, M.P.. when the fellowship meets 
in the House of Commons, and Miss 
Aubrey Jupp when it meets outside. 
More than eighty members of Parliament 
are joining the fellowship, including 
about a dozen out-and-out pacifists 
and more than seventy people sym¬ 
pathetic to pacifism and holding views 
in accord with the group's principles. 

A statement of the fellowship's prin¬ 
ciples says that only in a socialist society 
can man attain true freedom and abun¬ 
dant life and that war and militarism 


prevent that fulfilment. It adds: 

“The fellowship works for the ending 
of capitalism, fear, and poverty, believ¬ 
ing them to be root causes of modern 
war. History shows that capitalist 
economies in an era of depression tend 
to rely on large-scale rearmament pro¬ 
grammes as a means of staving off 
economic collapse and maintaining full 
employment. It looks forward to the 
establishment of democratic socialism in 
all lands.” 

The fellowship is lo hold a public 
meeting at Margate during the Labour 
parly conference at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Manchester Guardian 1/8/53. 


Making Political Capital 
out of Evans Report! 


COAL ECO.N'O.MV 

The Coal Board announced yesterday 
that they have bought 200,000 tons of 
good quality domestic i>pe coal from 
Belgiuna. 

The Board said (hat this is “in addition 
to the 300,000 tons bought from France 
recently. The Belgian coal is expected 
to arrive in the next few months. 

Daily Express 24/7/53. 

In June. Britain exported J.223,0(X) 
tons of coal. 


The Post Office Union Squabble 


TRADE UNION argument with¬ 
in the Post Office has just 
come to an apparent conclusion. 
And during its progress, which has 
lasted for more than three y^ears, 
one or two interesting sidelights have 
been thrown on political activity. 

The issue revolves around the 
demand for recognition by the 
Engineering Officers’ (Telecommuni¬ 
cations) Association, which claims to 
represent the technical officer in the 
Post Office, because it has over 40 
per cent, of the membership in 
that grade. And this percentage was 
established during 1945-47, when 
Lord Listowel was Postmaster Gene¬ 
ral, as the one which qualified an 
association for official recognition as 
a negotiating body. 


Political Issues 

The EO'TA has been struggling 
for recognition for several years, but 
the altitude of successive Post¬ 
masters-General during the Labour 
Governments has been that the 
needs for representation by the 
technical officers is well covered by 
the Post Office Engineering Union. 


In 1950 the matter came to a 
head when, more to embarrass the 
Labour Government than anything 
else, a group of Conservative M.P.s 
raised the matter in the House of 
Commons. They were, they assured 
the House, very much concerned 
with the principle of free association, 
and one of the Tories who deman¬ 
ded that Mr. Ness Edwards (then 
Labour P.M.G.) should allow the 
recognition of the EOT A was Mr. 
Gammans, now himself Assistant 
P.M.G. (the Postmaster-General 
himself is Lord de la Warr—safely 
lucked away in the House of Lords). 

But, as so often happens, now that 
Mr. Gammans is in a position to 
do something to help the EOTA, 
we find he has changed his mind. 
For once again, the question of re¬ 
cognition has been raised in the 
House by a group of Conservative 
M.P.s, who clearly felt that, since 
they were subject to pressure from 
the EOTA to try again now that we 
have a Conservative Government, 
no harm would be done and in fact 
some good may come out of sup¬ 
porting the EOTA’s claim. 


sideration was promised to requests 
for recognition from associations 
with a membership of^at least 40 per 
cent, of the organised staff of the 
grades concerned. This formula was 
condemned by the committee be¬ 
cause it ‘Is a distinct encourage¬ 
ment to secessionist groups among 
the established trade unions and we 
think it renders trade union disci¬ 
pline in the best sense extremely 
difficult.” 


ACCORDING to last Sunday’s Ob- 
server “the Labour backbenchers 
believe that the Evans case may become 
a political bombshell. They think they 
can prove that Evans was wrongly 
hanged, and they intend to return to the 
charge again and again until the Cabinet 
grants a public enquiry. 

The interesting point about the con¬ 
troversy is that Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
is not the only person involved. So is 
Mr. Chuter Ede, who was Home Secre¬ 
tary at the time. If the campaign goes 
on, it could thus become not only an 
attack on the Government but also on 
the Labour Front Bench. The fact that 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan took part in last 
week's debate is surely not without sig¬ 
nificance.” 

The Evans case is too important for 
the politicians lo be allowed to use it 
for their political ends. 


So Mr. Gammans now has all the 
arguments for doing exactly the 
same as Mr. Edwards in 1950. He 
went further and pointed out that 
at no time had the Conservative 
Party pledged itself to ensure recog¬ 
nition for EOTA and in any case, 
a membership of 40 per cent, of the 
staff concerned did not automatically 
entitle an organisation to recogni¬ 
tion, but only entitled it to consider^ 
ation for recognition. A very dif¬ 
ferent matter. 


FARM WORKERS’ INCREASE 


'T'HL Agricultural Wagei Board has 
^ confirmed b> a nwjt'riiy \oic pro- 
posaJ& to give men working on the land 
a minimum wage of £6 a week 
That is an increase oI^7s. Women 
workers will get a minimum of £4 JJs.— 
five shillings more. Casual rates for 
men arc increased by twopence t© 2i. 7d 
an hour. 

The increases were opposed by the 
employers' representatives, bui iherc is 
a very good reason why the increase 
should be given to farm workers ut this 
lime. Thai is lo say. a goinl reason for 
the governmeni -ihcrc are always good 
reasons tor the workers. 

The Labour Party, dcsperaiely looking 
around for some rallyjng-cry on which 
to hang a policy (as well as looking for 
a policy on which to hang a rallying-cr) j 
are turning again to the idea of iand- 
naiinalisation. It is on the agenda for 
the next annual conference soon lo be 
held at Margate and may or may not 
become official party policy. 

There is unlikely to be any great en¬ 
thusiasm among farm workers for the 
idea of nationalisation. Without betra>- 
ing any liking for Sir Hartley Shaweross, 


we tend to agree with him on his recent 
crUitism of the idea of nationalisation of 
(he land. Sir Hanley, of course, is, 
ttfru)ng other ihmgs, concerned to keep 
the fncndship of sucli folk us his reccnl 
customers. Sir Bermird and Lady Docker, 
W'c. however, want lo see .un iidinmon 
of ihc land and workers' control by land 
workers operating ihroygii Irce codec- 

lives. 

An) support from furni workers iliai 
there may be. however, tlie ( onsci valive^ 
clearly hope to reduce by giving lljcin u 
higher wage than ever bdore. Ifi is 
certainly not a high wage scarcely a 
living wage even in ihc country- lo-day, 
but equally certainly the fariii worker 
Is not the poverty-siricken labourer he 
was in 1939 when the basic wage was 
32s. 

By "setting the farmer free' by easing 
controls and letting (uimJ find its own 
price, the lories will undoubtedly keep 
the support of the form emplojcr. By 
granting a wage increase the Cjovernmcni 
hope to keep the farm employee satis¬ 
fied and take his mind off any thoughts 
he may have of “revolutionary” changes 
in agnculiural economy. 


But Mr. Gammans surprised them 
all by telling them that what they 
were voting for in 1950 was not the 
recognition of the EOTA, but merely 
lo express disapproval of the biased 
attitude of the Labour Poslniasler- 
Gc 11 era I - whose opposition to 
EOTA was purely the result of pre¬ 
judice and not based on an impar¬ 
tial knowledge 


In the discussion in the House last 
Friday, one of the Tories speaking 
for EOTA said what he thought of 
his own colleagues’ action. Sir 
Robert Grimston, who must be 
rather a naive genlleinan, said: “We 
have gone back on an attitude and 
on a cause which we espoused not 
on the merits of the case but for 
expediency. I do not think that in 
the long run that sort of thing will 
command either the trust of one’s 
friends or the respect of one’s op¬ 
ponents.” 


General Tempter’s 
Bargain Counter 


'^HE notorious General Templer who 


in his attempts to “pacify” Malaya 


has not hesitated to use methods which 
have shocked public conscience (for a 
day or two at least) continues undeterred 
to think up new way of encouraging the 
informer and breaking down the loyalties 
that i^isL among the people. His latest 
brainwave according to an A.F, report, 
was put to the villagers in Jabu Valley 
last week. He said the would give them 
an acre of land for every Communist 
guerrilla killed as a result of information 
they gave. He told them it was not an 
offence to hand food over to a Com¬ 
munist “if he stuck a gun into them, 
but it was an offence not to tell the 
police about it.” 

Meanwhile troops were surrounding 
the village of Broga in Selangor,, under 
orders to let out none of the one thou¬ 
sand inhabitants until they stopped help¬ 
ing the Communist guerrillas. The 
villagers are under house curfew daily 
from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., and all coffee 
shops and eating houses are being closed. 


1 lie Terringlon CoinmiHce 


Ml*. G LI m mans’ (ipposiiion lo 
I or A. however, unlike Mr. Ness 
Iulwanls’ before him. is hasetl pure¬ 
ly nntl lione.sdy on an unliitissctl a(i- 
praisa) of Ihe situation. I’or the 
argil mem in 1950 led lo Ihe selling 
up of the I'erringlon C'oinmiltee in 
1951, presided over by Lord Ter- 
ringlon and including Irincoln 
E\<tns. which, in its report in 1952 
recommended the abolition of the 
‘'Listowel” formula by which coii- 


How right he is. 

I'lie Cnifi Unions 


WHO WERE THE MUGS ? 


“Torquay is to sell 2,000 unclaimed 
Coronation mugs (cost 2s.) ut 4d, each” 
News Chronicle. 


We cannot leave this amusing Ullle 
example of political liiekery without re- 
letting to the cuusc of it all, which is 
dearly Ihc fantastic division of the 
w'orkers in the Post Office by their trade 
unions. 

rhere arc no less than 31 recognised 
unions in the Post Office catering for 186 
depart mental grades, as well as the other 
unions and associations (of which EOTA 
is only one) seeking recognition. 

Clearly, while there is this nmltiplicTty 
of organisations, the Post Office workers 
arc always at the mercy of the political 
careerists who live on their backs. There 
arc 31 General Secretaries to be paid, 
31 Treasurers. 31 Chairmen and 31 office 
stalls of various kinds and sizes and—as 


the argument between EOTA and the 
P.O. Engineers’ Union shows, at least 31 
possibilities all the lime for competition 
and dispute among the workers them¬ 
selves. 

How can the full strength of the P.O. 
workers be mobilised in these circum¬ 
stances? The Anarcho-Syndicalist point 
of view is that there should be one 
organisation of all the woikevs in the 
Post Office organised at the point of pro¬ 
duction, no mailer what their particular 
function may be. By setting up works 
comniiliecs composed of workers, with¬ 
out full time officials wherever possible, 
without paying their delegates more than 
if they had stayed at work and wdihout 
allowing control to pass out of their 
own hands, all the workers concerned— 
postmen, sorters, drivers, counter-clerks, 
telephone workers of all kinds—operators 
and engineers—draughtsmen. Office-work 
ers, whatever they are, could create B 
Post Office Workers’ Syndicate whici 
would further their interests instead vM 
dividing them for the benefit of carecrisO 
and politicians. P8, 
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TN asserting the greatness of Marx, both 
^ friends and foes have not in mind so 
much his personality, which was not par¬ 
ticularly impressive or attractive, nor his 
theories, which they seldom bother to 
study, but the universal fame he has 
achieved thanks to socialist and Com¬ 
munist parties who. whatever other pur¬ 
poses they may have served, constantly 
and concordanily advertised him as a 
genius, a master, a prophet and a 
messiah. 

If success is the measure of greatness 
he was extraordinarily great. But as the 
politican and the leader of a State have 
repeatedly to change and to reverse their 
policy in order to keep above water and 
at the helm, thus marxian doctrines have 
maintained undisputed supremacy in the 
socialist and Communist w^or/d by being 
distorted and disguised, suppressed in 
some parts and supplemented in others 
tintii to-day their theoretical impon is 
mostly irrelevant, and their practical m.- 
lention obscured, unoperative or de¬ 
feated. 

He boasted of standing Hegel on his 
bead, a circus stunt rather than a philo¬ 
sophical achievement: in economics be 
\^as a pupil of Ricardo; his ideals were 
neither purer nor dearer than those of 
the socialists whom he contemptuously 
called utopian. In contrast with the 
latter he had a greater sense of the pre¬ 
vailing realities and mentality of his time. 
He accepted them both as Itnal, and he 
is in no small measure responsible for 
the great toll in human suffering exacted 
b>' the stolid attempt of his followers to 
make them stil! prevail in an alien or 
greatly changed historical context. 

Genius is often nothing more than a 
dhnrmircly naive capacity to make one $ 
OW'D the limiiaucns and ore indices of 


TWO NOTES ON MARXISM 


one’s time, and Marx's genius consisted 
in the German candour and perspicacity 
with which he fervently believed his un- 
holv mixture of hegd/anism. cconomicR 
and resentment to be a science. Science 
W. 1 S then the new god to whom both 
minds and hearts were already turning 
while the old one lay dying. True wor¬ 
shippers of Science to-day would regard 
Marx's claim as both absurd and sacri¬ 
legious. for if 5>cicncc is a gcxl Marxism 
stands out as its most disconcerting and 
offensive degradation. But the ma.sscs, 
and those intdlccls that coalesce into a 
mass to make an intelligentzia, would 
not know what to do with a god that 
stood on high, inaccessible and pure. 
God had to descend and take up human 
imperfections, take part in human suf¬ 
ferings and strifes, be partial, ‘engage', 
assist the faithful against the infidel, and 
triumph or perish with them. After all, 
the incarnation of Science in Marxism 
could not be more shocking to the 
genuine scientist than was God s incar¬ 
nation in .Icsus Christ to a pagan mind 
reared in the conception of a perfectly 
happy and self-sufficing God. 

Not Science but faith in Science and 
in Marxism as the incarnation of Science 
is the real strength of the Communist. 
In this sense is Communism a religion, 
the comfort it can give is as real and un¬ 
assailable as the one the catholic derives 
from his subservience to the teaching of 
Rome. To be a Communist is not the 
result of a rational progression but a fact 
of grace. The pecca fort iter sed crede 
fortius of Luther applies to Communism 
to a much more blatant degree than to 
Lutheranism. No German fighting unit 
w'as ever more inflamed to battle and 


sacrifice by the cry of Gott mit nns than 
is (he Communist in his daily task of 
organization, persecution and propa¬ 
ganda. We could almost say (hat the 
Christians only thought that all the 
actions of men were ordained by divine 
wisdom and providence, while the Com¬ 
munists know that their god, the Marxist 
Science, is the mainspring and maker of 
history, and they, and no others but they, 
arc let into God's secrets and called to 
share in the conscious unfolding of His 
designs. 

II 

The Communist Manifesto contains an 
unsurpassed glorification of the achieve¬ 
ments of Capitalism. In Marx's bcgelJan, 
unilinear, and naively single and mclior- 
istic conception of history, capitalist 
civilization was greater than anything 
that came before, and would automatic¬ 
ally reach perfection with the socializa¬ 
tion of its achievements. Insofar as he 
identified himself with the Proletariat, 
Marx was a true son of Capitalism, and 
had for it all the hate and (he love that 
a son has for his father. I do not know 
whether sufficient evidence could ever 
be collected to vouchsafe (his interpre¬ 
tation on strictly psycho-analytical 
grounds, but as an analogy it greatly 
helps to explain the impasse reached by 
Soviet Russia when considered as a 
civilization claiming to have superseded 
the one by which it also claims to have 
been begotten. 

The values of Russian Communism 
are hopelessly and exaggeratedly the 
same as those of Capitalism. Its virtues 
are the Protestant virtues to which Max 
Weber attributed the rise of Capitalism, 


Morgan’s Evolutionism: A Criticism 


T SHOULD like to make a somewhat 
^ belated criticism of a section of 
Hewe*^on's MutugI Aid & Social Evolu¬ 
tion — a criticism which I believe is not 
or'y applicable to this article but to 
much of anarchist thinking, 

(I ) W'hilc Hcweison is careful to point 
out that Freud's Totem & Taboo has 
been NTgorously attacked by antbropolo- 
gisrs he goes on in a following paragraph 
to refer to Lewis'H. Morgan but ncgccts 
to state that anthropologists attack him 
with equal vigour. 1 am somewhat sur¬ 
prised ai t.he undue stress and authority 
given to Morgan's speculations by anar¬ 
chists, To be sure. Morgan's empirical 
studies, cspcciaU> his classification of 
kinships, are a most significant conlri bu¬ 
tton to the science of anthropology, but 
his geocraiiations about man's origins, 
hrs evolution, etc^ arc another thing. 
Curler^ anthropology although it affords 
lifi^ illumination on the development of 
soaeiy ^because i\ has applied the 
'ic rue*hod m a more sophisticated 
maiMPsei’ and hence, become less brash 
and more cautious,t has sufficiqf^Iy dis¬ 
posed ‘>f ’he ortbodo.x evolutionary 
theories as applied to culture and society. 
Indeed, reliance on rhe T>Io.’’-Morgan 
school iP. sf’rhropo'g.gy L quhe akin to 
adherence to I'oe Lamarckian-Lv'senko 
seboo^ of generics. 

*!• He^ison agalr. raises the of 

group tnarriage wjueb :.as likewise been 
disposed of- U p:^f:^rted some of the 
e\‘idcnce acawit marriage in a 

-o fp/HX-M November 22, 

195::. 


(3) Continuing in the general orienta¬ 
tion of the antiquated Evolutionary 
school, Hewetson says: "It becomes ap¬ 
parent therefore that natural man, un¬ 
hampered by social institutions and in¬ 
equality ..." Who and what is natural 
man? Hewetson, like Rousseau and so 
many speculative philosophers of the 
19th century cull of Progressive Evolu¬ 
tion, suffers from the delusion that pre- 
literalc gathering peoples arc some kind 
of "nature boys" living simply and bliss¬ 
fully with nature. Implicit in this whole 
type of reasoning is the basic fallacy of 
Evolutionism. It assumes falsely—that 
because some cultures are "simple" in 
some aspects they arc “simple'’ in all.— 
Or it particularly singles out peoples with 
little or no material culture or with 
"primitive" economies and, hence, rele¬ 
gates the whole culture to a position of 
inferiority and savagery. But what is 
most fallacious of this system of thought 
is its "mysticism". It purports to possess 
some absolute standard by which it can 
classify various cultures. At the upper 
end of this standard is the category of 
complexity (usually of material items or 
economy; — Civilization—and at the 
lower end is simplicity—savagery— 
“Natural Man". One need only under¬ 
take the equivalent of an elementary 
course in cultural anthropology to under¬ 
stand that this is just plain preposterous 
nonsense. Such reasoning can only be 
the result of the most superficial investi¬ 
gations, and the grossest oversimplifica¬ 
tion. As one example—^the most obvious 
one—^thc Australian indigenes, I suppose 
arc “natural men", since they are hunters 


Lowie, Robert H.— History of Ethnolo- 
gical Theory. 

— Social Organization. 

Jacobs, Melville & Stern, B. J.—Outline 
of Anthropology. 

Nadel, S. F.— Fonndations of Social 
Anthropology. 

John Hewetson writes: 

/ do not find much to criticize in Har¬ 
old Barclay's letter except that it does 
not seem particularly relevant to the 
main arguments in my articles. Ob¬ 
viously anthropology is a developing 
science and therefore much that pioneers 
like Morgan wrote has been superseded 
by later writers. I am not clear what is 
meant by *'the antiquated evolutionary 
school\ for human society has obvious¬ 
ly changed (i.c. evolved) and therefore 
some study of the causes which have 
operated to change it is reasonable. In 
the context of my articles, I was com 
cerned to show that the older capitalist 
idea that man had progressed from a 
state of primitive internecine warfare 
between family groups, and within family 
groups {theprimal hordes' of J. J. 
Atkinson), was based upon no scientific 
study whatsoever. Morgans researches, 
to put it no higher, cast doubt on this 
convenient capitalist mythology, and I 
cited his work because it was early 
pioneer work, and not some recent, up- 
to-the-minute researches confined only 
to scientific circles of to-day. Freud 
{and also H. G. Wells) were singled out 
for criticism because the works in which 
they repeal the old idea of grisly Strug- 


and gatherers, ijf. stone age peoples— .,gle for survival happen to have been dis- 
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wi^/i or no material culture. They 
arc called the simplest of peoples and 
'•he rnovl backward, yet their kinship 
is urdoubtedly rhe most elaborate 
and cc^’nplkalcd in ihc world and their 
wern;c ceremonial is varied and com- 
pkx. Hence, to contradict what was 
said above, ihe., not “natural" men, 
nn’Jhcr arc ibry * simpleTo make the 
calcgOficaJ and SArfp'Dc viatements of 
the 19th ten'yjy Evoluttonisis i^ to 
j(Copardj/x the vk hA>-’e mien* ol tl>c M,it nii“ 
lie study ol man. T)»e laucr wjrniands 
spctiftcity, empuitaJ ob*v«v<irHm and 
carelul anaNy*’-. 

My lOtmVj.T s no,’ to berate Mr. 
JHcweuon or lo dwcil on the pjcasunc. 

! wwh only to pomt that if indivi¬ 
duals are lo ;riy upon anthropologkal 
theory and materiaJs they should rely on 
those which are sound even though not 
so vematkmaL It is a shame to mar the 
perfectly goenJ arguments for »Jse very 
real significanee td mutual aid by buUd- 
ing upon the sands and nwsJbes of Mor¬ 
gan's cvolu’iopivm. of the 'natuxal" man 
and of group marfbf.e. 

H v«ot,D B. BartL-^y. 
/\ewtonvi{lr. , Ju’v 15. 

Bibljocravvy : — 

Benedict, Ruth . — Patterns of Culture. 
Evans-PritchardL E. E.—Social Anthro* 
pciogv'. 


trihuted in very large popular editions. 
Totem & Taboo is probably the most 
widely read and the least reliable of 
Freud’s books. 

/ am open to correction on the ques¬ 
tion of **group marriage" {a vague term 
which / confess to using none too criti¬ 
cally), hut / do not know of any valid 
work which Migf^ests that competitive 
family groups preceded tribes of a more 
or Irss ro/n/nanali.xtic nature—which is 
thf main point of my argument. 

t/arrdd Barclay is less just in his UH- 
kmd references to the "nature hoys". It 
is sur%'t\- plain tftat the more deveU^ped 
HfKitd instituii(7n\ become they must exert 
greater and greater effects upon human 
amduet. Anonah which have no social 
life exhibit behaviour iv/nV7i is a Icgiti- 
mute object <d uudy: primitive men pro¬ 
vide a similar study, which is to he 
differentiated from hehavimtr that springs 
frorrr. or is profoundly modified by, 
social institusioris. Our society and 
philosophy are so shot through with the 
idea of original sin. that is of a natural 
rf'spasition to behave hadfv and anti- 
srdaliy. that it dfu-s m/t seem to /ne un- 
teasonahir to presenf evhb fuc which 
tends to show that at least smac of this 
hehaviour stents from insf.'!ufi*^ffs rather 
than ‘ human nafurv'\ One does not de¬ 
molish the idea tftat *‘‘ht.itnon noture" 
exists by demortstraiing the difficulty of 


and its outlook is positivist, materialist, 
cdonist and utilitarian as was the one 
that imposed itself in the golden days 
of capitalist England. Its ideal man is 
the one needed, constricted and contrived 
by planning big enterprise, namely 
economic man, in its naked binomial 
capacity of producer and consumer. As 
in the most markedly capitalist countries 
of the West even culture is treated in 
Russia in terms of market commodities 
with the aggravating circumstance of 
monopoly instead of oligopoly. The 
capitalist nature of Soviet Russia could 
be argued against as long as she was the 
only communist country in the world, 
'but with (he creation of the various 
people's democracies she exhibited the 
capitalist characteristics of colonialism 
and imperialism of which (he pamphlets 
of Pi jade present a partisan but hardly 
exaggerated picture. 

The two besetting vices of Capitalism, 
profit-making and exploitation, should 
have disappeared for good or shown 
manifest signs of withering away bad 
communist civilization been true to 
theory and a new quality emerging from 
the dialectical process. But exploitation 
and profit-making remain, although 
under new forms. Beside the exploita¬ 
tion of satellite countries by the father- 
land of the revolution, there is the ex¬ 
ploitation of racial minorities by Great 
and White Russians, the exploitation of 
the peasantry by the town-workers, of 
the town-workers by the bureaucracy, 
and. most dreadful and alarming, the 
exploitation on a vast scale of political 
prisoners by the secret police, whose 
functions have become indispensable not 
only to the security of the State, but to 
the economic life of the country. Profit¬ 
making continues, not so much to make 
possible a life of enjoyment and a 
sophisticated culture _ for the privileged 
few as to keep in good trim and hyper¬ 
trophy the apparatus of control and ex¬ 
ploitation. The purpose of the latter is 
to ensure the maximum of efficiency in 
production, and the surplus-value result¬ 
ing from it goes to strengthen the police 
and other apparatus of control and ex¬ 
ploitation in a vicious expanding circle 
which will finally burst or be outgrown 
according to the Marxian theory of in¬ 
evitable catastrophe {Zusammenhruchs- 
theorie) applicable to the Communist 


R H t UO M 

society not less than to the capitalist. 

The centrality of economics which 
Communism shares with Capitalism, to¬ 
gether with (he practice of subordinating 
men to goods and not vice versa, assures 
the workers just what is deemed neces¬ 
sary to make them good and reliable pro¬ 
ducers. The accumulation of capital en¬ 
suing from the refusal to diminish ex¬ 
ploitation and to achieve an equitable 
distribution, obeys the same inexorable 
Jaws which Marx thought to be peculiar 
to and essentially characteristic of Capi¬ 
talism. The bulk of the wealth that is 
not given back to the workers is invested 
in the expanding" and creation of econo¬ 
mic enterprises, into new units of pro¬ 
duction and exploitation. This process 
is not limited to the war-market, un¬ 
doubtedly the most important, where , 
obviously Russia acts capitalistically asj 
one of the major competitors, but enn 
compasses the whole of Russia's cconc 
mic structure, in spite and because of 
monopolistic nature. Starting from ihq 
first Five-year plan the tendency 
been to out-capital/sm capitalism, ; 
that meant the intrusion of new coa 
modities or new methods of productfl 
or new commercial opportunities ini 
the industrial structure which incessan1| 
revolutionised the economy of 
country from within. The Stale 
decide what itself and the people : 
need but it is constantly confronted 
a multiplicity of needs, and cani 
escape competition. Competition iry 
totalitarian country is no longer bclw^ 
firms producing the same type of goc 
but between various branches of indus| 
producing different goods and siruggl^ 
for appropriation of capital from 
State in order to prevail or survive ] 
showing that what they produce is 
what is or should be most needed,' 
what is most paying in terms of exploi 
tion. 

Communism in Russia could rid its 
of the inner contradictions of the capi^ 
ist system only if it aimed at a sta 
economy. But it has inherited 
dynamism of Capitalism, it is the victij 
of an inferiority complex towards 
dynamism of Capitalism, and to aim] 
a static economy it should be able 
see higher purposes in man than til 
most rational and technologically aCl 
vanced exploitation of natural resoured 
which is politically and socially transl 
lated into the most tyrannical exploital 
tion of man. 

Giovanni Baldelli. 


^^Fraternization’’ & War Debts 


(from a Danish Correspondent) 

Copenhagen, July 25th. 

TNURING a discussion on the subiect 
of sex in a small circle of progres¬ 
sive youngsters, one told the interesting 
fact, that during his stay in Germany, 
as an "Atlantic Pact Soldier" of the 
Danish army, as soon as he and his 
fellows arrived on duty, the army chap¬ 
lain explained to the new-comers, that 
fraternizing with German girls was ex¬ 
pected, so to speak, and that it was not 
only permitted the soldiers to fraternize, 
but they should never for fear of "con¬ 
sequences" keep from fraternizing (most 
intimately, to be sure) .b^^cause the Ger¬ 
man State would care, economically, for 
the possible offspring. The young Danish 
ex-soldier said, that the amount spent 
thus by the German State would be 
deducted from the Danish War-Indem¬ 
nity Claims of Denmark. 

Now, from a purely common sense 


isolating it for purposes of study. 

Harold Barclay's retnarks about primi¬ 
tive peoples overlook the fact that in my 
second article / did briefly define this 
tcrm: /Tr is necessary, however, to avoid 
confusion, to make a distinction between 
truly primitive .societies which have never 
known agriculture, and those 'savage' 
cultures which prove to be degenerated 
remnants of more advanced cultures of 
the past." This distinction (n7//c7i / owe 
to Elliott Smith—another controversial 
authority) sufficiently disposes of the 
Australian aborigines whose culture 
shows many traces of contacts with the 
mainland cultures, and is in no way 
primitive in the .sense defined. 

In conclusion, I think (hat none of the 
more recent anthropological studies have 
overturned the main arguments of Kro¬ 
potkin s Mutual Aid, but / would stress 
once again that the old capitalist idea of 
ruthless competition is still very widely 
current atnong the uninsfrucfcd — o/id its 
ini plications are not infrequently accep¬ 
ted without criticism by orfhodo.x anthro¬ 
pologists. While therefore I agree that 
ofh should he careful to present evidence 
that is .sound, no vrry useful purpose is 
served by criticism of details which 
hardly touch the main thesis under dis- 
eu.sion. 


sexual view, the plan is fine. It is a 
well known fact, that there are some 10 
to 15 German women to one man or 
something of this order. To provide 
these frustrated girls with a mate is quite 
something, in view of the usual sex- 
moral-pattern in both countries. To 
provide soldiers, with 6 days home-leave 
in 7 months or so with a sexual outlet, 
much finer than that to be obtained in 
brothels, is also fine. 

But—and there are several "buis"— 
what do the Danish taxpayers have to 
say about this “paying" off the war- 
indemnities in sexual pleasures? What 
have the Danish church-people to say 
about this "immorality'* conducted by 
the vcr>' army, which they support and 
bless? And what do the Danish paci¬ 
fists have to say about this "production- 
line" production of cannon-fodder? 

And what do ordinary decently think¬ 
ing people say about this "black-market" 
trade in sex? Black-market, because it 
could not be tolerated in the “open", 
that is. the home land. And why—why? 
— hasn't a single newspaper been telling 
their readers how well cared for the 
soldiers arc? 

1 re;id the other day that U.K. had 
some 145,000 soldiers in Germany—and 
1 feel sure that McCarthy has at least 
that many there too. Do they all get 
such pleasant information from their 
army chaplains? Do they all work off 
war-indemnities? Of course —they might 
as well, since the money very likely is 
never paid in any ease. 

Steen Hinrichsen. 


OUTSIZE COUCH WANTED 

Nona, a Johannesburg elephant which 
bolted while carrying children, is to be 
psycho-analysed. She cost £2,000, and 
(he city council is worried because she 
has not been employed since her mis¬ 
demeanour. 

So a university scientist is to probe the 
reason for Nona's fractiousncss. Mean¬ 
while children robbed of their rides arc 
queueing lo see "the naughty elephant." 
—Sunday Express 2/8-53. 

Perhaps something happened to her 
when she w’as a baby clephar.i vvhi.ch -5^? 

rno 
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ONE LONG «SILLY 
SEASON” UNLESS . 


so many well-conceived 
and ambilious educational 
projects go awry, it is natural to 
wonder wliat may be the reason. 
To say that, despite the ample re¬ 
sources of this country, and despite 
the active intelligence of a number 
of remarkably good men in the field, 
education in the United States is 
nevertheless marked by considerably 


newspaper men call this the I outstanding success is al- 

“silly season”, as if now that I ^^ost a commonplace utterance. 


“silly _ , 

[the politicians have slopped talking 
1 until October, and the judges have 
put their black: caps on one side 
vliile they take a well deserved rest 
Lway from it all, that nothing of ira- 
prLance is happening in the world 
nrthy of their front pages. That 
certainly the impression one gets 
en for instance the wedding of Dr. 
|nn May, the atom-spy, is given 
^ner headlines in the evening 
fss, and the female world is en- 
kpd in bitter combat as to whether 
pouJd go up with Dior or down 
; Schiaparelli. 

fel life goes on with its tragedies 
its joys, its problems and its 
ghts, during this all too brief 
pie from the antics of the profes- 
al talkers and dispensers of 
So while the Press is en- 
ng its silly-season it is perhaps 
appropriate moment to ask one- 
what function it serves in the 
rl the community. 

'ith few exceptions our news- 
rs are published for profit, and 
incidentally can it be said that 
might be performing a public 
ice. Viewed objectively the 
as a whole could be said to be 
rming a public disservice in 
an unbalanced presentation of 
■news is generally given, facts are 
foiled or suppressed and editorial 
's are either “inspired” or ex¬ 
cised without much thought. An 
ueniial paper to-day is not one 
ich is edited by a competent team 
men of intelligence and indepen- 
nce of thou^t- By “influential” 
meant that its editorial views are 
fact the views of powerful groups 
the industrial and poJ/ticaJ world 
whose opinions cannot be ignored 


®by the governments in power, and 
J that what that paper says to-day the 
l^overnment does to-morrow. 

I The fetish for being “first with 
I the news” makes for inaccuracy 
I in its presentation (apart from inten¬ 
tional suppression) and editorial 
I comments whiclh gel by only be- 
j cause the public have such short 
I memories. An iliuslralion is the 
^ report on the Evans Trial prepared 
by Mr. Scott Henderson, Q.C. which 
was hailed by the Press on the 
morrow of its publication as a vin¬ 
dication of British Justice, a cause 
for “general relref” as the Manches¬ 
ter Cuardian put it. Yet we will 
be so bold as to forecast that it is 
ojiJy a question of time before the 
Manchester Guardians and the rest 
will be eating their words. 

h is difficult to deny that the 
public gets the kind of newspaper 
it wants. Trained from childhood 
to look upon independent thinking 
us dangerous and unpatriotic, un- 
dociorcd and uncommented news 
and facts mean nothing to the 
general public. And unable to con¬ 
centrate on aii idea or subject for 
longer than fi^ minutes, our popu¬ 
lar press w'iih its headlines* and pic¬ 
tures and its telegraphic articles 
(with the notable e.tceptions of re¬ 
ports of murder trials, royally and 
sport (o which all other news is 
subordinated) admirably meet the 
public need. 

It is in this respect that this 
“public service” has become a “pub¬ 
lic disservice”. For it is the popular 
press which is to blame if lo-day 
the general public is semi- illiterate 
and mentally paralysed. 

Without ignoring the difficulties to 
be overcome in creating an indepen¬ 
dent Pre.ss, if is neverihclcss not an 
iinpossibiliiy. Just as people have 
come toaether lo “self-buiid” thetr 
houses, and even (o build iheir own 
church ( V.G. .r 8'53). not to men- 


most a commonplace 
often voiced by educators them¬ 
selves. 

The answer dravvn from the Eter¬ 
nal Verities, to the effect that 
modern man has been unable to 
discover any central purpose for his 
life, doubtless applies. But while 
we are investigating this large and 
important problem, there are con¬ 
siderations to be noted. 

Many students, for example, seem 
to think that to be educated means 
to undergo a process, to submit to 
a routine. And many teachers and 
parents have the impression that the 
job of the educator is to make that 
routine as attractive and as inoffen¬ 
sive as possible. Here, of course, 
there arc shades of meaning in¬ 
volved. If the contrast is to be 
between a dull and punishing 
routine and a pleasant and exciting 
one, then, by all means, let us have 
the one which may be enjoyed. 

On the other hand, we should like 
to quarrel with the idea that there is 
any element of “routine” or “pro¬ 
cessing” at all in authentic educa¬ 
tion. Educational institutions may 
and do have routines which are 
necessary to the facilities of educa¬ 
tion. The facilities, however, are 
not a part of education, any more 
than the diving board is the dive, 
or the temple an act of devotion. It 
may be argued, further, that any 
sort of routine, once it is thought of 
as a part of education, becomes 
anti-educational in character and in¬ 
fluence. Routines are instruments 


tion the hundreds of clubs connected 
with crafts and cultural interests, so 
should it be possible for people who 
want to be informed on what is 
happening among the people of the 
world and what they are thinking 
and doing; who look lo a newspaper 
not for Sport, Royalty and Crime, 
but for facts, ideas and news, it 
should be possible, we say, to estab¬ 
lish newspapers which serve their 
common needs. It is a niistake to 
believe that such initiatives cannot 
be taken by the consumers. It is a 
mistake lo be blinded by the current 
idea that one needs vast capital to 
launch a newspaper. It is only true 
in the case of (he national dailies 
where a paper is established, not as 
a result of an existing need, but 
through expensive and high pres¬ 
sure publicity and sensationalism, 
by creating a demand. And to create 
a demand where none previously ex¬ 
isted is an expensive business as we 
learned in connection with the pub¬ 
licity war between the manufacturers 
of detergents. How many house¬ 
wives felt the need for such u product 
a.s DAZ before it was put on ihe 
market? Now millions have been 
condifioned by expensive publicity 
10 want it rather llian similar pro- 
duefs with dilferem names! 

Hut a newspaper whicli is estab¬ 
lished hy the ((insuuwrs has no such 
problems lo solve. I hat is noi to 
say that such a projeil is without 
problems. Yet a problem greater 
than (he linaiicial one is liiat of wide¬ 
spread defeatism : the sense of frus¬ 
tration which is not answered by 
determination and action, (lie know¬ 
ledge of what should be done which 
is silenced by the feeling of indivi¬ 
dual impotence before the vast 
problems of our lime. 

1his is the tragedy of to-day: the 
fcelinc lh»l there is no room for the 
individual; that only the large scale 
has any meaning or value. 

li is a view wc anarchists do not 
share. 


of conditioning and of habit. Con¬ 
ditioning and habit affect the part of 
man which may be trained, but they 
easily confine or inhibit the part of 
man which responds to and partici¬ 
pates in the act of education. 

To be educated, a man or boy or 
girl must want lo be educated. This 
means that anything which hides 
this fact from the young is a foe of 
education. Further, the importance 
of wanting to be educated cannot be 
disclosed by anyone except those 
who want the same thing. Thus the 
only good teachers are people who 
still regard themselves as learners, 
who are determined to continue the 
learning process for themselves 
throughout their lives. Possibly, for 
this reason, Socrates is still the 
natural type of the true educator— 
a man whom the Oracle called the 
wisest man in Athens, simply be¬ 
cause he thought himself in need of 
education. 

Quite obviously, propositions of 
this sort invite comparison of a 
theory of education with the institu¬ 
tional practice of education. The 
institutional practice of education— 
a thing which we find it comfortable 
and convenient to take for granted 
— may be in direct opposition to the 
theory of education which insists 
that education must be wanted. In 
fact, a great deal of so-called “demo¬ 
cratic thinking” on the subject of 
education may be opposed to this 
theory. 

Albert Jay Nock once suggested 
that the proper environment for 
education is that created by a man 
hard at work at his chosen profes¬ 
sion, craft, or calling. Education 
begins when students are permitted 
to approach him—quietly, so as not 
to disturb him—respectfully, since 
he is in a position to give them what 
few or no one else can give them. 
There seems to be a great deal of 
sound sense in this conception of 
education. It may be wildly imprac¬ 
tical, yet, if it is sound, it should be 
examined more closely. 

Perhaps the first thing that the 
young will have to recognize is that 
a genuine education is going to be 
very difficult for them lo get. They 
need to be disillusioned of the 
notion that education resides behind 
any properly appointed ivy-covered 
wall. Where, then, shall we begin 
with the business of acquainting the 
young with the difficult course which 
lies ahead? 

Here, we have a problem. Edu¬ 
cation does not begin at college age, 
but practically in the crib. The 


basic issues of education present 
themselves all through childhood, 
becoming increasingly important as 
what we call the “age of responsi¬ 
bility” is approached. One primary 
issue emerges when the parents talk 
over the question of whether or not 
Johnny should be given violin les¬ 
sons so long as he refuses to prac¬ 
tice on his own time. Our theory 
on the answer Lo this question is far 
from being worked out. The genius 
or prodigy offers no problem, since 
he is the extraordinary child who in¬ 
sists on practicing far beyond the 
call of duty. Such a child has 
somehow already learned the secret 
of getting an education, at least in 
respect to playing the fiddle. But 
for the ordinary run of offspring, the 
question of how much well-meant 
cajolery and constraint should be 
applied in such situations is a puz¬ 
zling one. A person brought up in 
an atmosphere of the arts is liable to 
argue simply that children should 
be made to get through the un¬ 
pleasant drudgery of learning “tech¬ 
nique” so that later, when they are 
older, they will be free to enjoy their 
expression. 


Who’s Crazy ? 

Hongkong, July 30. 

Michael Palrick O'Brien was allowed 
ashore here from the Hongkong-Macao 
ferry-boat for the first time to-day after 
shuttling between the two ports for 
eleven months, only to disappear without 
trace. The unwilling passenger of ihcr 
Lee Hong, a man without a country who 
had been refused permission to land by 
the immigration authorities at cither end. 
was reported to have been taken ashore 
here by two Europeans. 

That was the last known about him, 
though some reports suggested that he 
was in police custody. The owners of 
the Lee Hong said that they know nothing 
about his release and told reporters to 
contact the ferry’s captain, but the 
vessel had already left for Macao. 

O’Brien was recently said to have ap¬ 
plied to the United Nations refugee 
organisation to be allowed to enter 
Brazil.— Reuter. 


This is the season when some people 
try lo swim across the English Channel 
instead of going by boat. There were 
so many last week that to keep the press 
informed of progress by the various 
swimmers someone hit on the idea of 
using carrier pigeons. But according to 
the News Chronicle’s Peter Vane “French 
police banned carrier pigeons, used lo 
carry news of swimmers’ progress, be¬ 
cause they might violate laws for the 
safety of the Slate”! Who said officials 
— and policemen at that — were intelli¬ 
gent? 


E. A. GUTKIND 

The Expanding Environment 

The End of Cities — The Rise of Communities 

In this essay Dr. Gulkind endeavours lo show why life in cities and 
in the country as we experience it to-day has become meaningless. 
A short historical survey—illustrated by more than 20 striking photo¬ 
graphs—demonslrates the development of cities during the last two 
thousand years. This leads lo the conclusion that we arc to-day at a 
decisive turning point where mere reforms however well intentioned 
cannot solve the overriding problem of finding a new social relationship 
bciween man and group and between group and environment. 

One of the main ihemcs of this book is ihc interdependence of 
scientific IhougiK, in particular of cosmology and the new ideas of space, 
and the character and shape of our physical environment, fhe Expand¬ 
ing Universe and the Expanding Environment follow in (heir structure 
Ihe same principles. A new scale, a new mobility and a new oneness 
are ihc main exponents of this paraliel development which leads to (he 
emergence of a new purpose of life. This trend is bound to result in 
Ihe Trul of Citic.s and the Rise of Communities, in a richer personal life 
and in a spirit of comiiuinily. 

7i) pp. 7i"x lO". 27 illii.yt. fwarJs (uL 
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SPANISH REVOLUTION 

‘^hihlished Iasi year in I kiiixjm 
as a scries of Iwenly-lhrcc articles, 
this study has n*)w been com¬ 
pletely revised and a new intro¬ 
duction added for its publication 
in volume form. 

154 pp. with hhU‘\ full iltifh Cv. 
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The second in our series of annual 
volumes of Selections from FRUii- 
t)OM containing 140 arlielcs inib- 
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of facts and comments on the 
piincipal political and social 
topics id the day. 
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We have only a general principle 
to suggest: that eventually a lime 
will come when the parent will need 
to convey lo the child, as simply as 
possible, and without being loo pon¬ 
derous or oppressive, that most of 
the things worth having in later years 
will be the result of really wanting 
them now. and taking the steps 
necessary lo having them. One 
might almost regret the existence of 
our imposing public school system, 
the crafts centres, and a score or 
more of other facilities—making the 
educational opportunities of our 
time resemble a smorgasbord array 
of delectables. Least of all do we 
like the fact that, very often, the 
people available to serve these 
wares have what amounts to the 
role of a clerk behind the counter, 
in our society. This is a downright 
smear of the arts and of education. 

It might be better to resolve to be 
an ignorant Philistine, rather than 
to dabble in a “cultured” way in all 
these things. 

The revolutionary side of our 
argument, which we have been 
rapidly approaching, involves the 
fact that what is supposed to be edu¬ 
cation is brought to the young on a 
silver platter, and as a result the 
pupils are helped to imagine that it 
will always be thus. Probably the 
basic tools of communication— 
reading, writing, and ciphering— 
should be taught by the State, if 
only in self-protection. And doubt¬ 
less the politicians will demand that 
other subjects be taught, such as 
plenty of nationalistic American 
history. And the industries will 
want young men fitted for technical 
positions. We may accept these in¬ 
cidentals, since, at least for the 
present, we must—but we are under 
no necessity to regard them as 
educational. 

Genuine education, it seems to us, 
should be set apart from all the 
routines and techniques of instruc¬ 
tion. As early as possible, the child 
should be helped to understand that 
education can neither be bought nor. 
paid for. Perhaps stories of the 
founding of the great universities of 
the Middle Ages would help to get 
across the idea. Peter Abelard, who 
had something to do with the start 
of the University of Paris, was fol¬ 
lowed about by ardent young men 
who wanted to listen to him question 
the orthodoxies of his time. Those 
young men, we suspect, gained as 
much education as the times would 
allow. Abelard was a serious 
thinker, and other serious thinkers 
flowered in his atmosphere. Is it 
too much to say that there is no 
education, except in an atmosphere 
of serious thinking? That the mis¬ 
taking of a lot of degrees, academic 
buildings, expensive laboratories 
and other plant for education is a 
vast deception foisted upon the 
young by the old? That this de¬ 
ception is subversive of a free 
society, since it raises up, not a 
generation of thinkers, but rank 
upon rank of deluded little con¬ 
formists who have learned only to 
echo back to their instructors the 
settled formulas of the Status quo? 

We do not suggest that education¬ 
al reforms are the duty of the State, 
but that only parents—parents, and 
a teacher, here and there—can do 
much of anything about a situation 
of this sort. It is a matter of refus¬ 
ing to allow education to be 
throttled by the educational institu¬ 
tions which have grown up all 
around us—of rejecting any doctrine 
of education which overlooks the 
simple primitive conception that 
education is Ihe transmission from 
one generation lo another of the 
high skills of men who do their 
work well men who are generous 
enough lo permit themselves lo be 
observed by the young, and to 
answer an occasional question. 

Some notice should be made of 
the fact that the educational idea of 
bringing educational opportunity to 
everybody seems lo have had the 
unfortunate effect of cheapening 
education. Surely, we hasten to add, 
this is not a necessary result of 

Continued on p. 4 
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Present-Day 


Conditions 


of Engineering 


FREEDOM 

Workers 



{From a Corres/>onJcfjt) 

nolos arc not intcnJed to make 
e\cn the briefest overall sim'ey of 
conditions of workers in the Engineerin»; 
industries (or even the Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering industries with 
which, in particular, 1 am familiar), al¬ 
though I feel that such a survey is badly 
needed, because the picture varies so 
such in the many branches of the in¬ 
dustries. and from region to region, that 
my personal experiences would he wholly 
inadequate. In fact, with the scanty in¬ 
formation published b\ the press, and 
the bias in favour of managements 
views, which even the most ‘reliable* 
papers display when reporting an indus¬ 
trial dispute, it is probabJ>' beyond the 
power of any one man to cover the 
whole scene thoroughly. Perhaps, one 
day. a team of obser\crs who are in 
friendly touch with the workers and in¬ 
dependent of government, managements 
and unions will be set up by an equally 
independent body, and (he real impact 
of the workers* economic environment 
upon ail workers everyw'here will be set 
out. Until then, the best way of assessing 
the present situation seems to be for 
interested people in every sphere to pub¬ 
lish their impressions in any way open 
to them. 

Before giving my own impressions, 
some general comment on the subject 
seems appropriate. Public interest and 


concern for the working class is probably 
as low to-day as it has ever been since 
early Hanoverian days. U is perhaps in¬ 
evitable that press news should be one¬ 
sided. The views of managements are 
probably more accessible to the repor¬ 
ter, cc'rtainly more congenial to their 
brother manager.s ol the newspapers, and 
correspondingly more acceptable to most 
of the interested readers. This is no new 
phenomenon. Novelty seems to lie in 
(he .several factors which have combined 
since the war to narrow the range of 
living standards which previously separ¬ 
ated the labourer from the socially- 
minded middle classes, and to change 
tbe order within that range. The factors 
include the reduced real cost of^resiric- 
ted rent houses, and (he reduced real 
value of fixed incomes, subsidies, social 
services and higher taxation. Their effects 
have been suflicient for some workers to 
enjoy pleasures which previously only the 
middle-classes could afford, while the 
middle-classes have had to cut down on 
accustomed pleasures. Their consciences 
have been quietened thereby and the 
small proportion of workers able to in¬ 
vade their preserves is overlooked. Per¬ 
haps, loo. the competition engendered by 
middle-class efforts to keep up pre-war 
living standards has left them little time 
to think about social conditions. No 
doubt, international tensions have been 
mirrored in the national life, and fear of 
war has been mingled with fear of a 
slump if peace prevails. 


Living Standard 


I think, though, that the roots of 
apathy go deeper. It is surely signifi¬ 
cant that so much blame for high taxa¬ 
tion is placed on the social services, 
W’hose invaluable work is done at a cost 
of only one tenth of the national budget, 
and that re-armameni, absorbing nearly 
a quarter of the budget, should hardly 
be given a second thought. No one can 
believe that arms are obtained economic¬ 
ally by unleasing a greater flood of orders 
upon the engineering industry than it 
could absorb, and the boosting of com¬ 
pany profits and the consequent en¬ 
couragement of wage claims would seem 
to lead to exactly that inflation which 
the middle-classes fear, as well as aggra¬ 
vating export difficulties. In fact, the 
money “misspent” in the social services 
can hardly be compared with the addi¬ 
tional profits of the armament manufac¬ 
turers, and yet, silence reigns on this 
subject. For these reasons, 1 do not 
think my estimate of the apathy toward 
social questions is exaggerated, and its 
removal may prove a long and hard 
task. Ji must be broken down before 
any survey will be acted upon, however, 
for it is one of the fundamental causes 
of the present hiatus in social progress, 
and 1 do urge that its study by all who 
are qualified would bring most valuable 
resuiis. 

The curse of almosi every individual 
organisation seems to be the staff-men 
dichotomy, and engineering organisations 
arc no exception to this. By this, 1 
mean lack of human contact, the bitter¬ 


ness, and, in individual cases, even 
haired, which separates the working men 
from the salaried clerks, timekeepers and 
other office staff. It has a daily impact 
on the w'orkers every time they clock in 
at the timekeeper's office, and manifests 
itself more forcibly on civil engineering 
sites when the worker is claiming travel 
warrants or asking for an advance on 
wages due to him. The following account 
of an incident at which I was present 
may help to illustrate this. 

Cause of Discontent 

Men were badly needed at the start 
of a civil engineering contract a few 
months ago. After working for two 
days a man went to the timekeeper's 
window, and asked for a 'sub’, or ad¬ 
vance, of ten shillings on the strength 
of the wages he had earned, but would 
not receive in the normal course of 
events for several days. His earnings 
were about three pounds. The time¬ 
keeper curtly refused. The man ex¬ 
plained that he had previously been out 
of work for three weeks, and that he 
had been refused assistance by the 
Ministry of Labour clerk since starling 
work on the grounds that he could get 
a ‘sub’ after his first day's work. He 
said he had no money or food for him¬ 
self and his wife, and that he must have 
some money to eat that night. The 
timekeeper again refused—this time 
rudely. It was the firm's rule, he said, 
that ‘subs* were only given on the first 
Friday a man worked, when, by another 
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An Educational Idea •*- Continued from 3 


education for everybody, but it may 
be a necessary result whenever edu¬ 
cation is concijived as a process 
which may somehow be imposed 
upon human beings, whether or not 
they care about it at aJl. We might 
be able to recover some of the lost 
glor> of education if we keep on 
insisting that learning cannot lake 
place without deep yearning and 
aspiration. Even when we do “too 
much” for the young--as it often 
seems that we must, in a complex 
society such as ours, in order to 
have any contact with them - we can 
still make it plain that they will 
make no real gains unless they seize 
upon what we offer and create from 
it their own expression. There ought 
to be some way to cojivince them 
that all anyone can do for another 
is to open a door. Walking through 
the opening one must do for oneself. 

Actually, an idea of this sort can 
lake hold only through the slow 
process of recreating the entire cul¬ 
tural outlook of a society. But what 
may not be appreciated is that some 
such re-creation is needed not only 
in the field of education. The man 
who wonders about the growing 


popular reliance on the resources of 
the Welfare Stale ought to realize, 
also, that the psychology of depen¬ 
dence is at the root of State Power, 
and that the threat of totalitarianism 
i.s more than a merely political de¬ 
velopment - it is a psychological de¬ 
velopment founded on a new esti¬ 
mate of the human being and his 
inner resources. Wiiat is wanted, 
actually, is numerous “Swiss Family 
Robinsons” who will practice in¬ 
genuity and self-reliance wilhin the 
slowly crystallizing nialrix of lower¬ 
ing but increasingly meaningless in¬ 
stitutions. 

We might set ihe problem in tliis 
way: There is always a wilderness 
to conquer, always a waterless 
desert to traverse. No child can 
escape the struggle for wi.sdom and 
maturity because his father endowed 
a library or because his country has 
hired eminent scholars to render 
him service. His education will be 
in the struggle to learn and to know. 
Anyone who hides this fact from the 
young is planting the wilderness of 
to-rnorrow with impassable thickets 
of delusion. 

— Manas (Los Angeles). 


rule, three days wages arc held, and men 
starling that week would receive nothing. 
This man is still on the job. so that his 
next action cannot be explained as work¬ 
shyness. He demanded his cards, there¬ 
by resigning his job, in order to be paid 
on the spot. The timekeeper refused this 
on the grounds of a rule that an hour's 
notice must be given, and called for the 
nexi man. Evenlually another man lent 
him ten shillings from his own pocket. 
But, the rules would have let the man 
starve. 


Role of the Unions 


In another case a man left his job a 
few days after starting, and after some 
weeks of unemployment, because he 
needed thirty shillings to pay his rent 
to avoid eviction. Although, he had 
earned perhaps five pounds, he was re¬ 
fused because it was a rule of the firm 
not to advance more than one pound. 
It is easy to guess how it feels to give 
up a job after a few days when work 
is hard to find, and the bitterness aroused 
is nol surprising in view of the obvious 
malevolence of the limekeeper, and the 
fact that he helps to make the rules that 
he administers. It is that that still clouds 
the lives of working men, and will pre¬ 
vent all real social and human progress 
CIS long as it continues. 


Direetoi's and 


Managerial Staff 


Few outside industry yet appreciate 
how little the trade unions represent 
working class interests, and how much 
advantage union officials took of the 
Labour Government to install themselves 
in managerial poshions. The bombastic 
claims for a two pound a week wage 
increase which the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
made last year can be contrasted with 
the seven and fourpence they accepted, 
to give some indication of the weakness 
of the unions now that some measure 
of unemployment threatens working class 
living standards. It will be interesting to 
see what happens to the proportional in¬ 
crease of 15 per cent, which is being 
claimed this year, for while there is no 
indication that the trade unions have 
closed ranks, the Austin dispute clearly 
shows how much managements have 
stiffened. 


really progress when men negfect family 
life and cultured pursuits by working 
long hours of overtime to equip their 
houses with television sets and washing 
machines is slill doubted only by the few. 
But surely no one can believe that ad¬ 
vance will come by denying men the . 
opportunity of working, and everybody i 
but the economic theorists would deny 
the right of managements to discharg 
some men while giving overtime working 
to others, if only because of the unnccej 
sary charge on public funds. Even govll 
ernmenls might be persuaded to lak 
action on these grounds. 


There seems to be every indication of 
a similar disunity amongst union mem¬ 
bers evidenced by the co-existence of un¬ 
employment and overtime working in the 
same trade. That human advance can 


This double disunity seems to led 
little chance of the trade unions leadU 
human advance. To my mind, it isf 
evitable in a society that rales posi 
ions so highly that, as wc progies^ 
ward the goal of a truly free lifer 
everyone, more and more will the gd 
apples deflect men from their path.J 
for those who had put ihcir fa^ 
institutions, the disillusion leaves 
ing that further efforts are not 
making. 


The altitude of the clerks and time¬ 
keepers seems to spring from resentment 
that the belter wages paid to men when 
long hours of overtime are worked often 
exceed their own salary. Higher paid 
staff, such as foremen and inspectors 
often seems to resent having to lead men 
instead of being able to drive them by 
fear of dismissal. Through an un¬ 
balanced sense of values, making a men¬ 
tal effort to get the best from men they 
frequently despise, hurts their pride. In 
psychological terms the staff-men dicho¬ 
tomy can probably be traced to the re¬ 
moval of the basis of a feeling of super¬ 
iority which staff’s power and social 
prestige gave them. It is not new. of 
course; staff high-handedness when they 
had social prestige above the workers has 
always been resented, but it was then 
part of a general social problem, over¬ 
shadowed by the scourge of mass- 
poverty. 


Leisure and Overtime 


It is interesting to consider the rela¬ 
tionship between workers and employers 
to-day. Contacts between workers and 
the active directors who represent the 
employing shareholders are few in firms 
of any size, and usually occur on festive 
occasions outside working hours, and 
with a friendly spirit. Marxists may re¬ 
flect that the failure of the class struggle 
to bring about revolution in economic¬ 
ally advanced Western Europe may be 
due to an advance on the free economic 
system of*a century ago. It may not 
have been a simplification then to divide 
industry into employer and worker. To¬ 
day, the worker is controlled almost en¬ 
tirely by employed staff and Marxist 
propaganda paints a picture which no 
longer corresponds to the workers’ emo¬ 
tional pattern. In fact, it offers to 
remove the “genial” directors, to whom, 
theoretically, some appeal can be made 
against abuses by the staff, and to en¬ 
throne the staff in full power. 


Finally, after years of full employ¬ 
ment. the capitalist economic system is 
revealing how diseased it is, even in its 
new guise. For every man without work 
at all, there must be many whose hours 
of working and earnings have lately been 
drastically cut. Greater leisure may be 
desirable, but a sudden increase in leisure 
considered with an equally sudden drop 
in living standards has nothing to com¬ 
mend it. I know several men who have 
left a foundry where overtime working 
had suddenly disappeared in order to 
work long hours on a civil engineering 
job which will be finished before the 
winter. Then, they too will be unem¬ 
ployed. The attraction of overtime 
working cannot be attributed to the 
higher rate paid for it, for income tax 
usually rises sharply enough to offset 
this. Most of these men would have 
had to give up their homes and find a 
cheaper house if they had remained in 
their old jobs, and in the present hous¬ 
ing shortage they would have found that 
nearly impossible. Unfortunately, the 
day of reckoning is probably only post¬ 
poned six months, and their plight may 
then be much worse. 


States to lake the Chief Joseph dai^ 
tract out of British hands, in etfl 
transfer unemployment from ihcq 
the United Kingdom, and the 
Chaplin episode, together with ih 
of mass deportations, suggests that I 
will not slop at this. 1 am afraia 
same motives may result in foreid 
many of whom have come here t<^ 
refuge from bureaucracy cnthrij 
being deprived of their jobs to 
British unemployment, and de-imn 
lion may be the phrase to covcrj[ 
deportation. That this would corrcT 
to the mediaeval practice of harryinj 
poor over the parish boundaries i 
likely to worry twentieth-century oi 
dom. I have only one consolalio^ 
is that the futility of building 
societies on legal controls is now ob| 


^!*V 


The assurance of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment and the unions that the days were 
over when a man could work himself 
out of a job seem very hollow now, and 
the old conflict between working slowly 
so that no one was dismissed, and work¬ 
ing hard to make sure it wasn’t you, is 
slowly undermining men's characters 
again. 1 personally think that long 
hours of work offer more promise than 
hours of leisure clouded by the fear of 
dismissal, for I am sure that there is no 
hope of re-moulding the attitude of men 
to their neighbours, while every man 
lives in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
the-devil-take-lhe-hindmost. 




LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 


Looking forward I can see little that 
is bright. Self Interest and xenophobia 
have combined already in the United 


Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Sundays at 3.30 p.m. 

TOWER HILL 
Tuesdays at 12.50 p.m. 

INDOOR MEETINGS Watch r/ffa" 

column for announcement of 
n»w meetings in September. 
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Who Pays the Lawyers I 


TN a recent issue of Freedom (18/7/53) 
we asked “Who pays the lawyers in 
Murder Trials?” We still have not the 
answer though a slalement made by the 
judge at the trial of the Merrifields 
charged with murdering an elderly 
widow, docs reveal tlie need lor a com- 
plelc exposure of the yellow press' vested 
iniei'csl in crime and violence. 


The judge thanked Mr. J. di V. 
Nahum, Q.C., who had defended accused 
couple under the Poor Prisoners’ Rules, 
his junior. Mr. Hague, and Mr. Budd. 
the solicitor, who had represented the 
Merri fields. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETtNGS 
IN EAST HAM 


Alternate Wednesdays 
at 7.30 p.m. 


SPEGIAI. OI I ER 


I'hc three new Ficet/niti Press 
publieutions advert iseil on pa^c 3 
of this Issue are offered to all 
readers of rrcedoiii renewing or 
extending their suhNeriptions for 
u niiinmum period of six months, 
at the special reduced price of 
16/6d. (U.S.A, $3.00, post free) 
Instead of the published price of 
22 /.. 


He, added that it had come to his 
notice that Mr. Budd was oft'ered a sum 
of money to pay for the defence upon 
terms which, in his mind, might have 
feiicicd his discretion 10 conduct the 
defence as he thought fit. The Judge 
complimented and congratulated Mr. 
Budd upon Ills decision to refuse that 
payment. 


GLASGOW 


OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
from now until furiUer notice 
at 

MAXWELL STREET, 
Sundays at 7 p.m. 

With John Gaffney. & others 


Was it one of the Sunday papers? 


FREEDOM 


(This offer is only available to 
readers ordering direct from 
rreedoiii Press). 
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Special Subscription Rates for 2 copies 
12 months 27/- (U.S.A. $4.50) 

6 months 13/6 (U.S.A. $2.25) 
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